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though he were up to his neck in the Thames, " and I by him,"
he adds, "so we were quit here." Henry declares that the
King would wish to be nowhere better than at Agincoiirt, to
which Bajes rejoins, "Would he were here alone ; so should he
be sure to be ransomed, and a many poor men's lives saved.'*
Henry says this is just a ruse to find out how other men's minds
lean, for the King's cause being just, he is sure that such men as
he and Bates could not die anywhere so contented as in the
King's company. Williams doubts whether they can judge of
the justice of the King's quarrel, adding, when Bates says that
that is not their business, that the King will have a "heavy
charge to answer at the Resurrection if his cause be unjust. To
him the King replies that God may will men to die in war
because of their own personal backslidings, and not by reason of
the King's quarrel being unjust, the moral being that the soldier
should wash himself of sin prior to entering into action.
Williams agrees with this, but 33ates dissents, whereupon Henry
declares that he has heard the King say he would not be
ransomed, which leads to a quarrel between Henry and Williams,
each giving the other a glove to wear in his cap after the battle,
* to the end that they may fight the matter out at that more
seasonable time, Bates remarking, "We have Trench quarrels
enow," and Williams declaring that he will give a box on the
ear to the man who, after the battle, wears his glove in his cap.
The soldiers withdraw, and Henry, into whose heart the words
of Williams have sunk deeply, soliloquizes upon the hard con-
dition that would lay the lives, souls, debts, and careful wives
and children of the soldiers upon the King, who, in return for
this fearful responsibility, gets nothing but the pomp and cere-
mony that hedges a king in, and which cannot even cure him of
sickness, but in reality condemns him to a life of waking dread
and sleeping dream begotten terror, the soliloquy being a para-
phrase of the well-known "Uneasy lies the head that wears a
crown," as may be seen from the concluding lines:
" But in gross brain little wots
What watch the king keeps to maintain the peace,
Whose hours the peasant best advantages."
Erpingham enters and is enjoined to assemble the nobles together
at the King's tent, and then follows the magnificent prayer to
the God of battles, which is a. witness to the piety of the King^-
and to his consciousness of the wrong done to King Richard II.
by his father the usurper Henry IV,, which wrong he implores
not to be visited on his'soldiers at this juncture, pleading that
he has interred the murdered Richard afresh, that he has five
hundred poor in yearly pay who twice daily pray for God's for-
giveness of the deed, and that two chantries have been built by